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The  early  reformers  created  the  eldership  in  the  image  of  society  as  a 
whole.  The  elder  was  to  be  a layman  who,  though  he  might  be  better  than 
his  fellow  men,  was  in  no  sense  different  from  him.  He  would  devote  a 
strictly  limited  part  of  his  life  to  the  government  of  the  church,  but  he  would 
still  spend  most  of  it  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ordinary  calling.  He  would  be  first 
and  foremost  a farmer  or  a rentier,  a feuar  or  a baron,  a merchant  or  a crafts- 
man, who  happened  to  possess  a strong  moral  sense  and  a sound  grasp  of 
protestant  doctrine.  He  would  be  elected  by  his  predecessors  for  a spell 
which — lest  he  “presume  upon  the  liberty  of  the  kirk” — would  be  as  short  as 
theirs  had  been. 

This  tradition  was  consciously  repudiated  by  the  Melvillians.  The 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  insisted  that  the  eldership  should  be  a spiritual 
function  as  the  ministry  itself  was.  Its  members  would  be  ceremonially 
ordained  and  thus  set  irrevocably  apart  from  the  community  as  a whole. 
They  would  be  dedicated  professionals  wholly  engaged  in  the  government  of 
a church  which,  far  from  reflecting  society,  would  seek  deliberately  to  trans- 
form it.  They  would  form  the  indispensable  foundation  of  a revolutionary 
church  which — having  separated  itself  from  the  debilitating  grasp  of  a deca- 
dent state,  sustained  itself  from  the  revenues  of  the  old  church  and  invigorated 
itself  by  the  intrusion  of  an  indoctrinated  elite — would  re-emerge  to  dominate 
the  state  which  it  had  so  recently  deserted. 

These  two  notions,  irreconcilable  as  they  were,  lingered  on  into  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  one  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  church,  the  other 
in  the  minds — or  rather  the  dreams — -of  the  radical  presbyterians.  For  the 

1 The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  staffs  of  the  Scottish  Record 
Office  and  the  National  Library  of  Scotland  for  the  assistance  which  he  has 
received  during  the  preparation  of  this  article.  He  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
Kirk  Session  of  St.  Cuthberts  for  permission  to  examine  their  records.  He  is 
indebted  in  a different  way  to  the  members  of  Professor  G.  Donaldson’s  post- 
graduate  seminar  and,  above  all,  to  Professor  Donaldson  himself.  Many  of  the 
points  raised  in  this  article  have  been  previously  discussed  with  them.  The 
writer  has  also  made  extensive  use  of  G.  D.  Henderson’s  admirable  work,  The 
Scottish  Ruling  Elder,  1935. 
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Melvillian  edifice,  deprived  of  the  revenues  which  alone  could  have  lent  it 
substance,  had  already  collapsed.  The  grand  design  had  become  the  great 
delusion  and,  in  1641,  George  Gillespie  reluctantly  admitted  as  much: 
• • the  revenues  of  our  church”,  he  lamented,  “are  so  small  that  they  cannot 
spare  stipends  to  ruling  elders”1.  The  elder  could  not  become  a professional 
administrator  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  there  were  no  funds  available  to 
support  him;  he  would  inevitably  remain  the  amateur,  often  the  devoted 
amateur,  that  the  early  reformers  had  originally  intended  him  to  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Melvillians,  in  the  very  act  of  recognising 
this,  nonetheless  insisted  that  the  elder  was  elected  for  life.  If  the  facts 
suggested  otherwise,  if  indeed  elders  regularly  laid  down  their  office  and 
passed  it  on  to  others,  they  were  merely  availing  themselves  of  the  dispensa- 
tion, permitted  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  itself,  that  allowed  them  to  set  aside 
their  offices  for  a spell  “as  was  among  the  Levites  ...  in  serving  of  the 
Temple.”2 

Fortunately  the  records  of  these  four  parishes  allow  us  to  examine  this 
proposition  critically.  In  Stow  the  existing  session  elected  a new  one, 
usually  of  the  same  numerical  strength,  eight  times  during  the  twenty-six 
years  from  1626  to  1652.3  The  pattern  was  substantially  repeated  in 
Liberton — with  four  elections  from  1639  to  1649, 4 in  St.  Cuthberts — with  four 
elections  from  1642  to  1652,5  and  in  Canongate — with  fourteen  elections  from 
1630  to  1652.6  The  session  tended  to  renew  itself  en  bloc  every  two  or  three 
years.  It  was  quite  normal  for  the  same  individual  to  reappear,  with  or 
without  an  interval;  but  there  is  nowhere  any  direct  evidence  of  ordination 
or  election  for  life.  The  ideal  of  annual  election,  as  envisaged  in  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  was  seldom  strictly  observed ; but  it  was  always  under- 
stood that  the  session  would  serve  for  a limited  period.  Indeed  in  the 
Canongate  it  was  customary  to  specify  a period  of  one  year  even  when  the 
actual  term  served  was  longer. 

But  this  is  not  to  imply  that  practice  was  either  universal  or  unchanging. 
Thus,  in  St.  Cuthberts  before  1642,  the  session  was  subdivided  into  smaller 
groups,  which  served  in  rotation.  The  system,  unusual  as  it  was,  can  be 
reasonably  likened  to  that  which  was  envisaged,  if  only  as  a second  best,  by 

1 George  Gillespie:  An  Assertion  of  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the 

Points  of  Ruling  Elders,  . . . 1641,  p.  106. 

2 Second  Book  of  Discipline:  ch.  VI,  of  Elders  and  Their  Office. 

3 Kirk  Session  Minutes  (K.S.M.),  Stow,  S.R.O.  CH  2/338/1,  f.f.lr.,  lOr,  44r,  63r, 

98v,  127r,  147r;  CH  2/338/2,  5 Sept.  1652. 

4 K.S.M.,  Liberton,  S.R.O.  CH  2/383/1,  f.f.3v,  19v,  27r,  45v. 

3 K.S.M.,  St.  Cuthberts,  N.L.S.  Temp.  Dep.  500,  A5,  ff.  332r,  369v,  398r,  A.6,  p.  74. 

6 K.S.M.,  Canongate,  S.R.O.,  CH  2/122/3,  ff.  16r,  72v,  117r,  129r,  148v,  197v, 

227v,  254r,  276r,  281v,  299v,  317r,  333v.,  CH  2/122/4,  p.  66. 
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the  radical  Gillespie.  But,  if  this  is  granted,  the  sequel  is  even  more  revealing. 
In  1642,  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  brusquely  ordered  the  election  of  a 
new  session  to  serve  for  a single  year  “without  any  intermission  and  then  as 
many  more  to  be  chosen  in  their  stead.”1  If  the  parish  had  flirted  with 
Melville,  the  presbytery  smote  it  with  Knox. 

It  is,  however,  significant  that  the  traditional  system,  though  it  tossed  aside 
the  strident  challenge  of  Melville,  was  gradually  giving  way  to  the  irresistible 
pressures  of  convenience.  Thus,  in  the  Perthshire  parish  of  Kinnaird  and  in 
the  Ayrshire  parish  of  Dundonald,  it  had  already  disappeared  before  1638.2 
In  the  Midlothian  parish  of  Colinton,  it  had  disappeared  before  1651,  the 
point  at  which  the  surviving  record  begins.  Instead  sessioners  were  chosen 
in  small  groups  at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  obvious  that  many  sat  for  long 
periods  and,  in  Colinton  at  least,  some  served  until  they  died.3  But  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  ordination  or  of  election  for  life;  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
change  of  principle.  The  explanation,  though  never  explicitly  stated,  is 
surely  obvious.  In  a small  rural  parish,  the  number  of  potential  elders  was 
limited;  the  same  men  necessarily  elected  themselves  again  and  again;  the 
electoral  process  became  a formality;  eventually  it  lapsed.  But  in  populous 
parishes  like  Liberton  or  St.  Cuthberts  and  above  all  in  the  towns,  the  old 
system  survived  more  or  less  intact  throughout  the  period.  Edinburgh 
itself,  where  annual  elections  were  punctiliously  observed  in  every  recorded 
year,  was  the  perfect  example.4  The  change  was  indeed  a gradual  process 
and  the  violent  years,  which  separated  the  riot  in  St.  Giles  from  the  Battle  of 
Worcester,  did  not,  apart  from  a natural  reluctance  to  hold  elections  in 
periods  of  exceptional  stress,  contribute  significantly  to  it.  The  Church  of 
the  Covenant  placed  itself  solidly  in  the  Reformation  tradition;  Melvillian 
deviations  were  firmly  suppressed. 

This  conclusion  is  perhaps  obvious  enough;  it  merely  tells  us  that  the 
impossible  did  not  happen.  Indeed  the  true  radical  had  already  turned  his 
attention  elsewhere.  He  might  pay  homage  from  time  to  time  to  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  movement.  He  might  urge  the  virtues  of  an  ordained  eldership 
on  the  English,  perhaps  in  the  fragile  hope  that  they  would,  in  the  name  of 
uniformity,  create  a truly  presbyterian  Scotland.  But  this  was  no  longer  their 


1 K.S.M.,  St.  Cuthberts,  T.D.  500,  A5,  ff.  280r,  21 8v,  287r,  308r,  332r. 

2 K-S;^-  S-R.O.  CH  2/418/1  pp.  19,  29,  37,  73,  102.  The  Session  Book 

of  Dundonald  (Ed.  H.  Paton),  1936,  pp.  92,  100,  108,  268,  414,  446. 

3 K fa^i654lint0n’  S'R'°‘  CH  2/123/1>  21)  28  Dec-  1651 5 18  Jan-  16521  5>  12.  26 

It  may  be  added  that  further  members  were  occasionally  added  between  elections 
to  the  session  of  Stow.  CH  2/338/2,  ff.  51v,  73v,  87v. 

4 No  records  survive  for  the  years  1639  to  1652. 
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real  objective.  An  indoctrinated  eldership  was  beyond  their  grasp  but  a 
submissive  eldership,  obedient  to  the  ideological  authority  of  the  ministers, 
was  not.  Gilbert  Burnet,  a perceptive  if  hostile  witness,  observed:  “they 
studied  to  work  up  the  inferior  people  to  much  zeal  and,  as  they  wrought  any 
up  to  some  measure  of  heat  and  knowledge,  they  brought  them  into  their 
eldership  and  so  got  a majority  of  hot  zealots  who  depended  on  them”.1 2  The 
radicals  themselves  did  not  deny  this.  James  Guthrie,  like  Gillespie  before 
him,  denounced  the  appointment  of  “disguised  and  histrionical  men,  puffed 
up  with  titles”  as  elders.  “Better”,  he  added  severely,  “that  they  be  of  low 
degree,  if  godly,  than  of  high  degree  if  otherwise.”2  This  was,  of  course,  a 
radical  view  of  the  facts  as  they  ought  to  have  been  rather  than  a description 
of  the  situation  as  it  was.  In  this  respect  the  conservative  Robert  Baillie  is 
more  informative.  In  general,  he  welcomes  the  presence,  and  thus  the  sup- 
port, of  the  aristocracy.  He  also  draws  an  interesting  distinction  between  the 
elder  at  kirk  session  level  and  the  elder  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  pyramid. 
The  ordinary  sessioner,  he  said,  was  selected  from  the  “most  wise,  pious  and 
learned”  of  the  flock.  The  elders  commissioned  to  attend  the  presbytery  and 
the  synod,  on  the  other  hand,  included  “the  most  qualified  noblemen, 
gentlemen  and  burgesses”  that  the  area  could  “afford”.  Above  all,  he 
boasted,  the  assembly  was  attended  by  as  many  “burgesses  and  more  gentle- 
men from  every  shire  . . . than  come  to  any  Parliament,  besides  the  prime 
nobility.”^  The  session  might,  indeed  would,  include  many  men  of  relatively 
humble  origin;  but  the  higher  courts  were  necessarily — and,  in  Baillie’s 
opinion,  rightly — the  preserve  of  the  mighty.  We  are  inevitably  reminded  of 
the  distinction,  to  which  the  literature  also  refers,  between  the  session  elder 
and  the  ruling  elder  or  commissioner  to  a higher  court.  The  rest  of  this 
paper  will  seek,  within  the  admittedly  narrow  limits  of  four  Midlothian 
parishes,  to  examine  the  accuracy  and  the  implications  of  Baillie’s  description. 

These  four  parishes,  though  they  have  chosen  themselves  by  chance,  are 
not  entirely  unsuitable  to  our  purpose.  The  Canongate  was  essentially  a 
community  of  craftsmen,  geared  to  the  service  of  a royal  palace.  By  contrast 
Stow,  hidden  as  it  was  between  Moorfoot  and  Lammermuir,  was  sparsely 
inhabited  and  somewhat  remote;  it  was  primarily  a parish  of  pastoral  farmers 
selling  their  wool  to  the  merchants  of  Edinburgh.  By  contrast  again,  Liber- 
ton  was  a prosperous  arable  parish  selling  grain,  and  probably  some  coal,  in 
the  markets  of  the  capital.  St.  Cuthberts,  a sprawling  populous  parish  with 
Edinburgh  in  its  belly,  was  at  once  a suburban  community  of  craftsmen  and 
an  arable  community  of  farmers  with  the  wealthiest  market  in  Scotland  on 

1 G.  Burnet:  History  of  My  Own  Time,  (Ed.  O.  Airy)  1897,  Vol.  I,  pp.  53-4. 

2 James  Guthrie:  A Treatise  of  Ruling  Elders  and  Deacons,  1690,  pp.  16,  77. 

} Robert  Baillie,  Review  of  Doctor  Bramble  . . . His  Fair  Warning,  1649,  pp.  66-7. 
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their  doorsteps.  It  was  probably  the  richest  landward  parish  in  Scotland  with 
land  worth  over  £ 5 per  acre  compared  with  some  £3  in  Liberton  and  about 
7s.  in  Stow.1  The  four  parishes  were  thus  varied  enough  in  character,  but 
they  were  not  necessarily  typical  of  Scotland  as  a whole.  They  all  belonged 
within  the  commercial  orbit  of  a large  and  demanding  city.  Their  communi- 
cations with  the  world  outside  were  good. 

Nevertheless,  the  pastoral  parish  of  Stow  conveniently  epitomises  some 
of  the  stresses  and  strains  which  tortured  Scottish  society  in  the  seventeenth 
century.2  The  bulk  of  the  parish  formed  part  of  the  temporality  of  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrews.  But  the  whole  of  this  area,  called  the  Lordship  of 
Stow,  had  been  feued  a century  earlier  and  its  revenues,  ravaged  by  debase- 
ment and  inflation,  were  almost  valueless — less  than  ,£500  Scots3  from  lands 
valued  at  nearly  £10,000  in  1649.  By  contrast  the  proprietors  of  the  parish 
had  waxed  fat  on  the  profits  of  the  price  revolution.  The  largest  of  them, 
Lord  Borthwick,  who  drew  rents  valued  at  some  £3000  in  1667,  was,  like 
the  bishop,  an  absentee.  The  next  two,  Pringle  of  Torsonce  (£1600)  and 
Borthwick  of  Crookston  (£550)  resided  in  the  parish  though  much  of  their 
lands  were,  like  Borthwick’s,  farmed  by  tenants.  The  remainder  (less  than 
£500)  were,  at  least  in  some  cases,  working  farmers.4 

The  regality  jurisdiction  which  attached  to  the  Lordship  of  Stow  resided 
nominally  in  the  bishop  but  effectively  in  an  hereditary  bailie,  who  was  also 
probably  an  absentee,  dispensing  a remote  justice  through  a salaried  official. 
Indeed  the  local  proprietors,  modestly  prosperous  though  they  were,  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  share  either  in  the  civil  administration  or  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament.  Their  civil  power  was  not  commensurate 
with  their  local  standing.  Indeed  the  history  of  Stow  is  littered  with  the 
problems  presented  by  the  absentee  landlord  and  the  absentee  magistrate. 
It  is  at  least  arguable  that  the  kirk  session,  which  necessarily  consisted  of  local 
residents,  provided  a partial  answer  to  them.  It  is  certainly  desirable  to 
discover  who  its  members  were. 


1 These  figures  are  approximate  since  the  areas  on  which  they  are  based  relate  to 
the  19th  century.  The  values  are  taken  from  the  valuation  roll  of  1649.  S.R.O., 
E901/1/1.  (Midlothian). 


2 The  rather  generalised  picture  of  land  ownership  in  Stow  presented  in  this 
paragraph  is  based  on  the  following  charters:  R.M.S.;  III,  2985;  IV,  1641, 
1473,  1594.  R.S.S.;  VII,  824,  941,  2182.  Laitig  Charters ; nos.  824, 
12a5, 1256,  1279,  1700,  1362,  1414,  1571,  1715,  2168,  1840,  2481,  2557.  Those 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Stow  which  lie  outside  the  shire  of  Midlothian  have  been 
ignored  for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 


1 Rentale  Sancti  Andree  (S.H.S.  2nd  Series)  IV  pp.  89-90,  164-5,  170-3,  205-8. 

4 Valuation  Roll.  S.R.O.;  E 901/22/1  (Midlothian  1680).  This  roll  gives  details  of 
separate  estates  based  on  a valuation  of  1667. 
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In  Stow,  as  elsewhere,  the  parish  was  divided  into  quarters  which  respec- 
ted property  boundaries  without  surrendering  to  them.  The  whole  area,  with 
some  reservations  about  the  more  distant  outposts  of  a scattered  parish,  was 
represented  on  the  session;  it  was  difficult  for  one  part  of  the  parish  to  domi- 
nate the  rest.  But,  if  this  was  true,  there  was  a definite  tendency  for  each 
part  to  be  represented  by  one  of  the  proprietors  in  it.  Thus  the  northern  tip 
was  nearly  always  represented  by  Borthwick  of  Crookston  (£550)  or  his  son. 
Pringle  of  Cortilferry  (£320),  Pringle  of  Muirhouse  (£263)  and,  until  1640, 
the  major  resident  proprietor,  Pringle  of  Torsonce  (£1600),  were  only  less 
regular.  In  total,  about  a quarter  of  the  appointments  to  the  session  were 
accounted  for  by  proprietors  or,  to  look  at  the  question  the  other  way  round, 
all  the  proprietors  except  one  were  appointed  at  one  time  or  another.  1 

Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  parish  was  owned  by  the  absentee  Lord 
Borthwick  who,  though  prominent  at  heritors’  meetings,  was  not  eligible  for 
the  session  itself.  An  area  which  included  upwards  of  a dozen  farms  as  well 
as  the  small  village  settlement  near  the  parish  church,  was  necessarily  repre- 
sented by  landless  men.  The  same  applied  to  the  small  isolated  estate  of 
Princadoes,  also  owned  by  an  absentee,  as  well  as  to  the  outworks  of  the 
scattered  estate  of  Torsonce. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  exact  status  of  many  of  these  men.  The 
session  minutes  themselves  tell  us  only  their  names  and  where  they  lived  and 
worked;  they  are  precise  only  when  the  residence  concerned  was  a mill  and 
this  offers  us  the  fact  that  about  one  tenth  of  the  session  were  millers.  A 
further  group  represented  the  small  settlement  around  the  church  itself  and 
this,  at  the  end  of  the  century  at  least,  consisted  largely  of  village  craftsmen.1 2 
It  seems  likely  that  rather  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  session  were  craftsmen  of 
one  kind  or  another — with  a probable  predominance  of  weavers  and  tailors. 

This  still  leaves  over  half  of  the  elders  unclassified  and  a testament — that 
of  Thomas  Allan  in  Muirhouse — furnishes  at  least  a clue  to  their  identity. 
It  shows  that  he  paid  rent  directly  to  a proprietor  and  that  he  employed 
several  farm  servants.  His  goods  and  gear  were  valued  at  the  substantial 
sum  of  £790;  about  three  quarters  of  this  was  made  up  by  farm  animals  and 
most  of  the  rest  was  grain;  “plenishings”  were  trivial.  He  was  the  tenant  of 
a fairly  large  sheep  farm  of  a kind  not  uncommon  in  upland  areas.3  He  lived 
frugally  but  was  far  from  poor.  Indeed  his  wealth  was  comparable  with  that 
of  a small  proprietor  like  Pringle  of  Cortilferry  who  left  a strikingly  similar 
testament.4  It  may  well  be  that  these  two  men  were  fairly  typical.  The 

1 K.S.M.,  Stow,  S.R.O.,  CH  2/338/1  and  2.  As  in  note  4. 

2 Poll  Tax  Records,  S.R.O.  E 70/8/17  (Stow,  1694). 

3 Testaments,  Edinburgh,  CC  8/8/61,  f.  50r. 

4 Testaments,  Edinburgh,  CC  8/8/56,  f.  27. 
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rentier  played  his  part — and  it  may  well  have  been  an  important  part — on  the 
session  of  Stow,  but  he  was  scarcely  typical.  Most  of  his  fellows,  whether 
they  were  proprietors  or  tenants,  were  working  farmers. 

In  many  respects  Liberton  presents  a contrast.  Where  Stow  was  a parish 
of  valleys  sharply  etched  into  the  high  Lammermuir  plateau,  Liberton  was 
flat  and  low-lying.  Where  the  one  was  mainly  pastoral,  the  other  was  largely 
arable.  The  one  was  large  but  sparsely  inhabited,  the  other  compact  but 
densely  peopled.  Above  all  the  tensions  which  had  distorted  the  story  of 
Stow  were  largely  lacking  in  Liberton.  There  was  little  church  land  and  the 
typical  estate  was  a civil  barony  with  a history  going  back,  often  in  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  occupant,  into  the  Middle  Ages.  There  had  been  some 
feuing  but  nothing  comparable  with  the  upheaval  which  had  beset  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Stow  in  the  1540s.  The  baron  might  be  of  ancient  lineage  like 
Wauchope  of  Niddrie,  Preston  of  Craigmillar  or  Somerville  of  Drum,  or 
he  might  be  a newcomer  like  Winram  of  Liberton,  Advocate  and  Judge.1 
Either  way  his  estate  tended  to  have  survived  intact.  He  had  ridden  the 
crest  of  the  price  rise  to  an  enviable  affluence. 

The  pattern  of  jurisdiction  was  also  relatively  simple.  Most  of  the  larger 
estates  were  also  baronies  and,  though  one  or  two  were  held  by  absentees, 
many — including  those  noted  above — were  in  the  hands  of  residents.  The 
mediaeval  system  had  adapted  itself  to  a market  economy  and  was  operating 
with  every  appearance  of  efficiency.  The  local  proprietor  dispensed  local 
justice.  His  appetite  for  power  was  satisfied  within  the  existing  structure  and 
it  is  surely  significant  that  he  played  no  part  at  all  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
kirk  session.  There  were  four  full  elections  between  1639  and  1649,  and, 
during  the  course  of  these,  83  appointments  of  elders  were  made.2  Not  one 
of  these  was  a baron;  not  one  was  a substantial  proprietor;  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  any  of  them  held  any  land  at  all. 

This  again  poses  problems  of  identification,  but  in  part  of  the  parish — the 
quarter  which  corresponded  with  the  barony  of  Craigmillar — the  facts  are 
clear  enough.  Six  elders — James  Jack,  Edward  Peacock,  Walter  Stoddart, 
William  Shillila,  John  Peacock  and  Michael  Paton — were  involved  in  the  four 
elections  of  the  period  and  they  were  between  them  appointed  thirteen  times. 
The  testament  of  Robert  Preston  of  Craigmillar  shows  that  the  first  four, 
representing  a total  of  ten  appointments,  were  all  paying  rent  directly  to  him 
in  1639.3  In  addition  John  Peacock  was  probably  related  to  Edward  and  may 
well  have  been  a later  tenant.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  reasonably  clear 

1 G.  Good,  Liberton  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  1893,  passim.  Inquisitionum 

Retornatarum?  Abbreviatio,  1811,  Vol.  I,  Edinburgh. 

2 K.S.M.,  Liberton,  S.R.O.  CH  2/383/1,  see  note  5. 

3 Testaments,  Edinburgh,  CC  8/8/59,  ff.  156v-161r. 
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that  the  elders  of  Craigmillar  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  tenants  of 
the  barony  of  Craigmillar.  It  may  be  added  that  two  of  them,  James  Jack 
and  Edward  Peacock,  were,  to  judge  from  the  rents  which  they  paid,  men  of 
some  substance.  The  other  two,  who  incidentally  served  less  often,  were 
smaller  men.  It  is  at  least  likely  that  the  rest  of  the  session  also  consisted  of 
similar  people.  In  Liberton  as  in  Stow,  the  tone  was  set  by  the  farmer  who 
lived  frugally  without  being  poor. 

But  the  case  of  Liberton  poses  a further  question.  A parish  of  wealthy 
proprietors  had  a session  without  any  proprietors  at  all.  Was  the  session  so 
constituted  strong  enough  to  fulfil  its  functions?  It  may  well  be  that  the 
farmer  elders  managed  the  everyday  trivia  of  discipline  well  enough;  but  they 
tended  to  join  forces  with  the  heritors  whenever  anything  unusual  occurred — 
in  laying  down  regulations  about  the  plague,  in  settling  an  argument  with  a 
proprietor  who  had  erected  a seat  in  the  church,  in  passing  an  act  against  the 
sale  of  drink  on  the  sabbath  and  so  on.  More  Important,  their  petition  against 
the  Engagement  was  signed  not  only  by  the  elders  but  also  by  all  the  heritors 
who  could  be  induced  to  oppose  it.1  The  membership  of  the  session  varied 
with  the  demands  made  upon  it  and  the  point  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that 
two  lairds  were  suddenly — and  for  reasons  unfortunately  unspecified — 
added  to  the  session  in  April  1640  and  May  1641  respectively.2 3  Neither  had 
been  chosen  in  the  election  of  1639;  neither  would  be  chosen  in  the  election 
of  1642.3  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  lairds  held  aloof — they  already  had 
power  to  spare. 

The  regality  jurisdiction,  under  which  the  burgh  of  Canongate  was 
governed,  had  resided  theoretically  in  the  succession  of  abbots,  commendators 
and  Lords  of  Erection  who  had  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood. 
It  implied  the  right,  passed  on  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  in  1639,  to 
appoint  a baron-bailie  who  exercised  a criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  burgh  and 
the  neighbouring  barony  of  Broughton.  But  the  significance  of  this  juris- 
diction should  not  be  exaggerated.  The  ordinary  affairs  of  the  burgh  were 
regulated  by  a Council  which  was,  throughout  this  period,  strikingly  similar 
to  the  governing  body  of  a royal  burgh.  This  Council  consisted  of  two 
resident  bailies— who  were  not  appointed  by  Edinburgh  until  1652 — a 
treasurer,  six  ordinary  Councillors  and  the  Deacons  of  the  six  incorporated 
trades.4 

1 K.S.M.,  Liberton,  S.R.O.,  CH  2/383/1,  ff.  16v,  17v,  28r. 

2 Ibid.,  ff.  9v,  15r. 

3 Ibid.,  ff.  3v,  19v. 

4 Edinburgh  City  Archives;  Acts  of  the  Bailies  of  the  Canongate,  Vols.  II  and  III. 

The  writer  has  also  used  the  notes  made  by  Miss  Helen  Armet  from  these 
volumes.  He  is  most  grateful  for  her  permission  to  use  them.  ^ See  also  J. 
Mackay,  The  History  of  the  Burgh  of  Canongate,  1900,  especially  Ch.  V. 
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The  burgh  itself,  originally  a community  of  craftsmen  serving  the  modest 
needs  of  an  abbey,  had  grown  up  to  become  the  emporium  of  the  Court.  Its 
leading  citizens  tended  to  fall  into  two  well-defined  groups.  The  first 
consisted  of  middlemen  who  purchased  imported  luxuries  from  Edinburgh 
merchants  and  sold  them  to  the  Court.  The  second  comprised  the  Incorpora- 
ted Trades,  among  which  the  trade  in  luxury  goods  was  again  prominent. 
The  two  groups  were  distinct  and  the  first  was  definitely  senior  to  the  second. 
The  magistrates  and  the  councillors  tended  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  while 
the  Trades  were  separately  represented  through  their  Deacons.  This  order 
of  precedence  was  also  observed  on  the  kirk  session. 

The  membership  of  the  session  can  be  assessed  much  more  accurately 
than  it  can  be  in  Liberton  or  Stow,  merely  because  the  sources  are  so  much 
more  numerous.  Indeed  no  less  than  96%  of  the  sessioners  have  been 
identified  and  the  residue  has  been  ignored  in  the  calculations  which  follow. 
Altogether  142  elders  and  deacons  were  appointed  a total  of  311  times  during 
the  course  of  the  14  elections  held  between  1630  and  1652.  Just  over  three- 
quarters  of  these  305  appointments  were  accounted  for  by  craftsmen  from 
one  or  other  of  the  six  incorporations.  It  is  almost  certain  that  all  of  these 
were  masters;  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  were  journeymen.1 

The  remaining  quarter  of  the  session  is  not  without  interest.  Broadly 
speaking  it  falls  into  three  categories.  There  was  a small  group  of  lesser 
tradesmen  from  outside  the  incorporations;  these  were  all  deacons  and  none 
of  them  ever  became  elders.  Another  group,  also  very  small,  consisted  of 
lairds  and  professional  men;  these  were  all  elders  and,  as  far  as  one  can  tell, 
only  one  of  them  had  ever  been  a deacon.  But  there  is  also  a more  numerous 
group — some  16%  of  the  whole — which  might  not  unreasonably  be  described 
as  the  plutocracy  of  the  burgh.  These  were  the  middlemen,  who  sold  impor- 
ted luxuries,  together  with  the  Maltmen  and  the  Skinners  who  were  also 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  incorporations.  This  group  accounts  for  9 % of  the 
deacons,  17%  of  those  deacons  who  later  became  elders  and  29%  of  the 
elders  who  had  never  been  deacons.  Like  the  lairds  and  the  professional  men, 
they  were  definitely  concentrated  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  session.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  testaments  confirm  the  impression  that  the  elder  was  a lot 
wealthier  than  the  deacon.  His  domestic  establishment  was  about  five  times 
as  valuable;  his  inventory,  essentially  his  stock  of  goods,  was  about  three 
times  as  great;  his  moveable  wealth,  that  is  his  goods  together  with  the  net 
value  of  his  debts,  was  again  three  times  as  great. 

1 K.S.M.,  Canongate,  S.R.O.  CH  2/122/3  and  4,  as  in  note  7.  Individual  Sessioners 
have  been  identified  from  the  sources  mentioned  in  note  [28]  and  from  the 
records  of  the  Incorporations.  These  are  held  as  follows:  Bakers,  Hammermen 
Wrights  and  Weavers  (in  City  Archives);  Tailors  (N.L.S.  MSS  1957-1990)- 
u Ai?urS  J/14).  The  sessioners  who  represented  the  Castle  and 

the  Abbey  have  been  omitted  from  all  the  calculations  relating  to  the  Canongate. 
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But  it  is  possible  that  wealth  was  not  the  real  point.  For  no  less  than  three 
quarters  of  the  elders— compared  with  a mere  4 % of  the  deacons — served  in 
one  capacity  or  another  on  the  Council  of  the  Canongate,  which  was  inciden- 
tally a smaller  body  than  the  session.  It  may  be  added  that  about  half  of  the 
first-time  elders  were  either  magistrates  or  ordinary  councillors  and  that  about 
half  of  the  deacons  who  later  became  elders  were  also,  at  one  time  or  another, 
the  Deacons  of  their  various  crafts.  To  generalise,  the  deacon  tended  to  be 
an  ordinary  master  craftsman,  the  deacon  who  later  became  an  elder  tended 
to  be  the  Deacon  of  his  craft;  the  first-time  elder  tended  to  be  a wealthy 
magistrate  or  councillor  from  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Incorporations.  Indeed 
the  eldership  represented  the  dominant  elements  in  the  burgh  almost  as 
faithfully  as  did  the  burgh  organisation  itself. 

The  fourth  parish,  St.  Cuthberts,  consisted  of  a narrow  inner  ring  of 
Edinburgh  suburbs  surrounded  by  a broader  outer  ring  of  fertile  and  densely 
peopled  arable  land.  Its  inhabitants  were  essentially  craftsmen  tempting 
the  Edinburgh  market  with  cheap  goods  and  farmers  profitably  straining  to 
feed  a hungry  city. 

The  session  faithfully  reflected  a parish  which  combined  many  of  the 
features  of  Canongate,  Stow  and  Liberton.  Its  suburban  areas  were  represen- 
ted by  craftsmen  and — once  again — maltmen  who,  though  less  wealthy  than 
their  comrades  from  the  Canongate,  were  nonetheless  drawn  from  a similar 
social  group. 

The  Barony  of  Broughton,  which  embraced  the  city  and  its  suburbs  on 
three  sides,  formed  part  of  a large  ecclesiastical  regality  not  unlike  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Stow.  It  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  feued  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  it  carried  the  scars  of  the  price  revolution  nonetheless.  Indeed 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Burgh  Muir  of  Edinburgh  which  had  been 
similarly  alienated  at  a rather  earlier  date.  If  its  feuars  were  not  a particularly 
prominent  element  in  the  session,  this  was  because  so  many  of  them  lived 
and  worshipped  in  Edinburgh  or  Canongate. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  ring  more  closely  resembled  Liberton  not 
only  in  its  general  arable  character  but  also  in  its  division  into  larger  estates 
which  had  not  been  seriously  depleted  by  feuing.  Most  of  these  were  baronies 
and  many  of  the  barons  were  resident  in  the  parish.  Some  of  these  followed 
the  example  of  the  barons  of  Liberton  and  stood  aloof  from  the  session;  but 
it  is  interesting  that  two  of  them  did  not.  The  Lairds  of  Inverleith  and  of 
Dean  were  frequently  elected  as  elders  and  this  demands  closer  examination. 

For  the  records  of  St.  Cuthberts,  unlike  those  of  the  other  parishes, 
include  attendance  lists  and  thus  offer  at  least  a rudimentary  guide  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  elements  of  the  session.  To  judge  from  the 
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period  between  the  elections  of  1642  and  1646,  it  would  seem  that  the  average 
sessioner  attended  only  about  23  % of  the  session  meetings.  If  this  scarcely 
suggests  enthusiasm,  Dean  and  Inverleith,  with  a combined  attendance  of 
only  13%,  were  much  worse.1  This  confirms  the  impression  that  the  barons 
were  not  really  interested  in  kirk  sessions,  or  at  least  that  they  were  preoccu- 
pied elsewhere.  The  point  is  important  because  they  were  certainly  interested 
in  the  higher  courts  of  the  church  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  vital  question 
of  the  “ruling  elder”. 

In  theory,  all  elders  were  equal  but,  in  practice,  some  were  more  equal 
than  others.  The  records  of  the  four  parishes  never  describe  the  ordinary 
session  elder  as  a “ruling  elder”.  The  term  is  reserved  for  the  commissioner 
chosen  to  represent  the  session  in  the  presbytery  or  the  synod.  The  distinc- 
tion is  firmly  drawn.  There  were  no  exceptions  either  here  or,  as  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  in  any  of  the  other  parishes  in  Scotland.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  recognised  two  types  of  elder.  One  operated  at 
kirk  session  level ; the  other  in  the  higher  courts. 

Robert  Baillie  has  already  prepared  us  for  this  conclusion.  The  kirk 
session  was,  he  observed,  a more  or  less  classless  body,  but  the  higher  courts 
consisted  of,  or  at  least  included,  “gentlemen”  and  “prime  noblemen” — 
indeed  the  very  “histrionical  men  puffed  up  with  titles”  to  whom  the  radicals 
had  so  stridently  objected.2 

The  story  began  in  1597  when  the  Dundee  Assembly  passed  an  act 
describing  the  lay  commissioners  from  the  presbyteries  to  the  assembly  as 
“barons” — and  these  had  presumably  been  elected  by  the  “barons”  of  their 
own  particular  area.3  In  1638  this  act  was  used  to  justify  the  presence  of 
laymen  in  the  Glasgow  Assembly  and  indeed  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
attended  the  assembly  were  in  fact  barons.  But,  in  using  the  act  of  1597,  the 
Tables  substantially  altered  its  meaning.  In  the  instructions  sent  out  to 
presbyteries  about  the  conduct  of  the  forthcoming  elections,  the  “barons” 
were  coupled  with  the  “gentlemen”— a rather  vague  term  which  has  caused 
some  difficulties.4  It  seems  likely  that,  in  a rural  context,  it  simply  meant 
heritor;  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  gentlemen  of  a parish  included  all  the 
heritors  who  held  land  in  it.  The  change  was  plainly  significant.  The 
electorate  had  previously  been  restricted  to  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  Crown. 
It  would  now  be  enlarged  to  include  all  proprietors  whatever  the  nature  of 


1 K.S.M.,  St.  Cuthberts,  N.L.S.,  T.D.  500,  A5,  OF.  332r-396v. 

2 Baillie,  loc.  cit. 

3 D.  Calderwood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Wodrow  Society,  1842-49), 

* oli  V , p.  709. 


4 


The  Large  Declaration,  1639,  pp.  129-31,  281-4.  The  Letters 
Robert  Baillie  (Bannatyne  Club,  1841-2)  Vol.  I,  pp.  469-70. 
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their  tenures  and  whoever  their  immediate  superiors  may  have  been.  It  would 
embrace,  among  others,  the  descendants  of  those  who,  in  Stow  as  elsewhere, 
had  feued  church  land  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  had  grown  wealthy  on  the 
bounty  of  the  price  revolution.  The  assembly  would  still  resemble  a parlia- 
ment but  the  electorate  would  be  enlarged  to  reflect  the  present  realities  of 
land  ownership.  The  radical  conscience,  which  was  as  deeply  offended  by 
“gentlemen”  as  it  had  been  by  “barons”,  was  appeased  by  calling  them  all 
“ruling  elders.” 

Thus,  in  Stow  in  October  1638,  the  session  was  duly  augmented  by  those 
“gentlemen”  who  were  not  already  among  its  members.  The  meeting 
produced  a list  of  seven  possibles  consisting  entirely  of  local  proprietors.  The 
final  choice,  incidentally  achieved  by  “drawing  of  seven  figures,”  fell  on 
Pringle  of  Cortilferry,  a small  landowner  from  the  northern  part  of  the  parish.  1 
The  story  is  repeated  in  all  its  essentials  in  the  records  of  many  a country 
parish,  though  the  silence  of  some — and  Liberton  is  an  example — serves  as 
a reminder  that  the  Glasgow  Assembly  was  a desperate  as  well  as  a novel 
undertaking.  But  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  method  of  election,  in  effect 
by  lot,  was  unusual  if  not  unique.  It  perhaps  reflects  the  facts  that  there  were 
plenty  of  proprietors  available,  that  most  of  them  happened  to  be  Pringles  and, 
just  possibly,  that  Stow,  lying  as  it  did  in  the  shire  of  Midlothian  and  the 
economic  circulation  of  the  capital,  was  somewhat  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  presbytery  of  Earlston.  It  was  more  usual  for  one  of  the  chief  proprietors 
to  be  elected,  presumably  by  a majority  vote  of  those  present. 

The  system  used  in  the  elections  to  the  Glasgow  Assembly  was  adapted 
to  meet  the  day-to-day  requirements  of  the  church.  In  most  parishes,  it  was 
customary  to  choose  a ruling  elder,  or  occasionally  a panel  of  four  or  six  to 
serve  in  rotation,  every  six  months  to  attend  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the 
presbytery  and  the  bi-annual  meetings  of  the  synod. 

If  the  system  persisted,  so  did  the  men  who  operated  it.  In  Stow,  though 
tenants  were  sometimes  chosen  during  the  abnormal  years  of  1645  and  1646, 
proprietors  were  almost  invariably  elected.1 2 3  In  Liberton  the  contrast  between 
session  elder  and  ruling  elder  was  stark  indeed.  The  session,  as  we  have  seen, 
consisted  solely  of  tenants;  the  ruling  elders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always 
proprietors  and  often  barons;  they  were  never  regularly  elected  members  of 
the  session.3  The  ghost  of  Andrew  Melville  must  surely  have  screeched  out 
its  agony.  Liberton  was,  of  course,  an  extreme  case — the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  pursued  to,  and  perhaps  beyond,  its  logical  conclusion.  But  it  was 


1 K.S.M.,  Stow,  S.R.O.,  CH  2/338/1,  f.  56r. 

2 Ibid.,  ff.  59v,  70r,  74v,  75r,  75v,  80r,  103v,  106v,  123r,  133v;  CH  2/338/2,  ff.  3v,  lOv. 

3 K.S.M.,  Liberton;  S.R.O.;  CH  2/383/1;  ff.  14v,  15r,  22r,  24r,  26r,  29v. 
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not  totally  out  of  character;  Sir  William  Nisbet,  baron  of  Dean  and  ruling 
elder  for  St.  Cuthberts,  was  a member  of  his  session  but  he  was  scarcely  a 
typical  member. 

The  records  of  the  Canongate  tell  an  essentially  similar  story.  Nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  session  elders  were  members  of  one  or  other  of  the 
incorporations;  none  of  the  ruling  elders  were  craftsmen  of  any  kind.  Half 
the  ruling  elders,  compared  with  only  one-fifth  of  the  session  elders,  were 
drawn  from  the  wealthy  Vinter-Maltman-Merchant  group.  In  the  towns, 
as  in  the  countryside,  the  ruling  elder  tended  to  be  a man  of  consequence. 
There  was  also  a very  high  correlation  between  the  ruling  elders  and  the 
governing  class  of  the  burgh.  Half  of  the  ruling  elders,  compared  with  only 
one-fifth  of  the  session  elders,  were  magistrates;  three-quarters  of  the  ruling 
elders,  compared  with  only  a quarter  of  the  session  elders,  were  ordinary 
councillors.1  In  the  Canongate,  as  in  so  many  other  Scottish  towns,  church 
and  state  were  almost  one. 

It  would  be  merely  provocative — indeed  it  would  miss  the  point — to  argue 
that  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  was  not  a presbyterian  church;  but  it  is  at 
least  sufficiently  clear  that  the  eldership  lacked  many  of  the  features  believed 
by  the  Melvillians  to  be  essential  to  a true  Presbyterian  church.  It  decisively 
rejected  the  idea  of  a professional  elder  totally  devoted  to  the  government  of 
the  church.  It  repudiated  the  notion  that  all  elders  were  equal;  indeed  it 
went  out  of  its  way  to  ensure  that  the  ruling  elder — and  especially  the  assembly 
elder — would  be  socially  superior  to  the  ordinary  sessioner.  The  session 
itself,  it  almost  seemed  to  say,  was  of  a purely  local  significance  and  could  be 
left  to  men  of  purely  local  importance.  But  the  linking  machinery  was  a 
different  matter.  A thousand  disconnected  sessions  would  menace  nobody 
even  if  they  were  staffed  by  the  low-born  zealots  that  Guthrie  and  Gillespie  so 
obviously  favoured.  But  a thousand  such  sessions,  joined  to  a national 
assembly  by  seventy  presbyteries  similarly  composed,  might  overthrow 
society  as  the  seventeenth  century  understood  it.  The  membership  of  the 
higher  courts  could  not  be  left  to  chance.  The  Church  of  the  Covenant 
recognised  a threefold  distinction  in  its  eldership.  The  session  elder  of  a 
rural  parish  was  normally  a working  farmer — the  man  who  lived  frugally 
without  being  poor.  The  presbytery  elder  was  typically  a heritor;  the 
assembly  elder  was  usually  a baron  and  often  a nobleman.  These  are  broad 
conclusions  drawn  from  a base  too  slender;  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
“ruling  elder”,  to  use  the  term  as  a contemporary  session  clerk  would  have 
used  it,  was  the  central  figure  of  his  church.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
it  without  first  understanding  him. 

1 K.S.M.,  Canongate,  S.R.O.,  CH  2/122/3,  ff.  178r,  216r,  228v,  249v,  258v,  282v, 
300v;  CH  2/122/4,  p.  64. 


